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EDUCATION IN THE ARMY. 

* I ' HE publication of the Second Interim Report 
J of the Adult Education Committee of the 
Ministry of Reconstruction, presided over by the 
Master of Balliol, on “Education in the Army” 
(Cd. 9225, price 2d.), may raise hopes which a 
study of the report will disappoint. For the 
report was written several months before the 
Armistice, being- dated July 3, 1918, and is con¬ 
cerned mainly with the educational problems of 
an Army living- and working under different con¬ 
ditions from those which exist to-day. Some 
delay has occurred in the publication of the report. 
An appendix contains a note by Col. Lord Gorell, 
Deputy Director of Staff Duties (Education) at 
the War Office, dated November 8, 1918. The 
creation of this branch at the War Office was one 
of the chief recommendations of the Committee, 
which wisely suggested that the proposed new 
branch should be placed under the direction of a 
specially qualified military officer of academic dis¬ 
tinction and with educational experience. The 
force of the recommendation may be understood 
by considering the fact that, although the War 
Office has charge of important educational institu¬ 
tions like Woolwich and Sandhurst, the examina¬ 
tions for admission to which directly affect the 
curricula of our secondary schools, it has never 
called to its aid the services of an officer—civil or 
military—with such special qualifications, although 
an excellent precedent was provided by the Ad¬ 
miralty in the appointment in 1903 of Sir Alfred 
Ewing as Director of Naval Education. 

The education of Army officers was presumably 
not regarded by the Committee as coming within 
its terms of reference, “adult” being interpreted 
to mean the man in the ranks rather than the 
officer. But the Committee has formed a concep¬ 
tion of the Army, Navy, and Air Force of the 
future as great training colleges for the nation; 
and for this advance the country should be grate¬ 
ful. Due recognition has been given in the report 
to the efficient educational work of the Y.M.C.A. 
for the British Army, and the corresponding work 
in the Canadian and New Zealand Armies. In 
view of the changed military conditions and the 
fact that the principal reforms advocated in the 
report have already been carried out by the War 
Office, there is not much material in the report 
for comment or criticism; but we may express the 
earnest hope that the educational work for the 
enlisted man, which has been started with so much 
energy and enthusiasm, will be wisely orsanised 
and developed. 
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The question of the selection, education, and 
training of the officers of the post-bellum Army, 
scarcely less urgent and important, has appar¬ 
ently not yet received official consideration. Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s appointment as Secretary for 
War, following close on the happy conclusion of 
hostilities, suggests that the time has arrived for a 
frank discussion of the whole subject. The 
“modern eye” which he claims to possess should 
find useful work in exploring some of the dark 
places of the office over which he is now called 
upon to preside. 

We approach the question with a deep sense of 
obligation to the thousands of brave men who have 
lost their lives through the educational and scien¬ 
tific deficiencies of our military machine. The 
Expeditionary Force of the old Regular Army was 
a well-organised and efficient engine of war, which 
achieved a magnificent record in the early months 
of the war by its heroism and devotion to duty, 
its high standard of discipline, and its excellent 
Staff work. Consummate skill was shown in its 
transportation overseas and its supply services. 
Nevertheless, the conclusion to be drawn from the 
later history of the war is irresistible. The educa¬ 
tion and training of the average Army officer were 
shown to be defective, through his inability to 
adapt himself to new conditions and to solve the 
difficult problems which the development of the 
war presented in bewildering number and variety. 
An officer who has spent more than three years on 
active service at the front has given it as his con¬ 
sidered opinion that, of the daily problems con¬ 
fronting the regimental officer, more than 99 per 
cent, required brains rather than courage for their 
solution, and were solved or left unsolved 
according as the officer had received preliminary 
training and possessed the necessary natural 
ability. 

War’s arbitrament has finally destroyed the 
cherished idea that “brains ” and “bravery are 
mutually exclusive. The distinctions obtained by 
university-trained officers in the war are conclusive 
evidence on this point. In the case of one uni¬ 
versity O.T.C., four out of five V.C.’s were ob¬ 
tained by officers who had taken the university 
degree or its equivalent. The scholar-soldier is not 
a. contradiction in terms. Mental training develops 
personality. “I don’t like work—no man does,” 
says Joseph Conrad, “ but I like what is in 
work—the chance to find oneself.” We must bear 
these facts in mind in considering the pre-war 
policy as regards the selection and training of 
officers for the Army. Whether Parliament or the 
War Office was mainly responsible we are not in a 
position to determine, but it is undoubtedly a fact 
that commissioned service in the Army was re- 
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stricted to men of means and leisure, and educa¬ 
tional standards had to be adjusted accordingly. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman acknowledged 
in the House of Commons on March 9, 1903, that 
the crucial question of Army organisation was 
whether this system should continue. In his evid¬ 
ence before the Military Education Committee 
which was set up after the South African War, Sir 
Evelyn Wood said : “ I am sorry to say that the 
officer wanted in the Army is only one who can 
command 150L to 1500L a year; there is no room 
at all in the Army—and that comes before me 
every' day—for the man who has only 50 1. a year 
of his own.” 

Such was the position when Lord Haldane 
became Secretary for War in 1905. Unfortunately 
for the nation, Lord Haldane preferred precept to 
practice. His apologia during these crucial years 
on high educational standards and democratic 
principles was intended for outside consumption. 
He was either unwilling or unable to overcome 
the vis inertiae of Army tradition. During his 
years of office educational standards for officers 
of the Regular Army were actually reduced, for no 
other result could follow the lowering of the age- 
limit for the Sandhurst examination from 
seventeen and a half to sixteen and a half—a 
change which had the further vicious result of 
interfering with the proper work of our secondary 
schools. The position as regards the supply of 
officers for the Army became so desperate that 
the competitive examination for Sandhurst was 
reduced almost to a farce as the number of candi¬ 
dates approximated to the number of places. Can 
it be doubted that a good many educational 
“ duds ” gained admission to our largest military 
college? Further, the immature youths who 
joined the college were provided with an educa¬ 
tional course which, judged by modern standards, 
was too short and altogether inadequate in scope 
and character. Training in scientific method was 
entirely lacking. At one period, we believe, the 
whole course only lasted for about nine months. 
Much of the time available was necessarily taken 
up with drill, horsemanship, and routine military- 
training. Those who know the facts can read Mr. 
Thomas Seccombe’s brilliant preface to “The 
Loom of Youth ” without surprise. The products 
of this system of education were pitted in the war 
against highly trained officers of a nation which, 
whatever its failings may be, has a profound 
respect for Science and education. 

As we have already indicated, the Army has now 
taken up with great energy the further education 
of “Old Bill,” that lovable figure who, by his 
cheerful courage and self-sacrifice, has shown him- 
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self able to satisfy some of the highest tests of 
education. We shall refuse to show any great 
enthusiasm for this work until there is a complete 
change of heart at the War Office as regards the 
higher direction of the Army. The old “ caste ” 
theories have been shattered by the war. “ Old 
Bill ” asks primarily to be led by an officer who 
knows his job, whatever his private income or 
j ancestry may be. The Army must be brought into 
! the main stream of the nation’s educational and 
j scientific life. Mr. Churchill’s first lesson will be 
j to learn that an Ai Army cannot he made with C3 
j brains. His task at the War Office must be to set 
I up an Army, not inferior to the old Army in 
discipline and devotion to duty, but immensely 
superior in its respect for science and education. 
It should be a model organisation which other 
great national institutions will aspire to copy 
in its educational standards and the applica¬ 
tion of science to all departments of its work, 
in its conditions of employment, its belief in 
equality of opportunity, its standards of health and 
discipline—an Army for which compulsion will be 
unnecessary, because every public-spirited citizen 
will desire to take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunities it offers for educational and physical 
training. 

We may add with confidence that, in accord 
with the democratic conditions under which our 
national life will in future be lived, some system 
will have to be devised for selecting men from the 
ranks who have attained the necessary educational 
standard and for training them for commissioned 
service. For this important task and for the 
training of ordinary university students as Regular 
and Reserve officers the establishment of resi¬ 
dential military colleges within existing univer¬ 
sities is clearly indicated. The success of the 
universities in training officers for the Army 
through their contingents of the Officers Training 
Corps, and through the exiguous scheme for 
university commissions in the Regular Army 
which was in operation before the war, warrants 
confidence in their ability to discharge the wider 
functions suggested. Any such scheme would 
have the further effect of bringing the Army into 
closer touch with the educational and scientific 
thought of the, universities and with the results 
of research in all departments of knowledge. If 
the ancient and honourable profession of arms is to 
be made a real profession in a modern sense, a 
high standard of selection and training must be 
demanded. Under no other conditions can the 
reasonable demands of Army officers for higher 
pay and improved prospects be granted by a 
grateful country. 
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